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term play is defined as "a mode of behavior, either individual or col- 
lective, involving pleasurable activity of any kind not undertaken for 
the sake of a reward beyond itself and performed during any age period 
of the individual, the particular action being determined at a given 
time by the somatic structure and social attitudes of the agent in con- 
junction with the life of the group or groups of which he is a member." 
The movement whose development is described is, therefore, a much 
more comprehensive thing than merely the playground movement, com- 
prising as it does those activities carried on "in social and community 
centers, in community music, drama, and pageantry, and in community 
service and organization." 

The starting-point of the play movement in the United States is 
fixed in the sand gardens of Boston in 1885. From that point on down 
to the year of writing, the evolution of the movement, in both structure 
and function, is carefully traced. There will be no question that 
Professor Rainwater has well established his thesis that we have here 
a clear example of a phase of social evolution. 

As an addition to the slowly growing body of literature on play and 
recreation, this contribution is undoubtedly a useful one. It presents 
a body of historical and descriptive material that will not need to be 
assembled again. While there is nothing profound and striking in its 
presentation, all students in this field have been put in Professor Rain- 
water's debt for a careful piece of work that will be highly valuable for 
classroom instruction and general reading. 

There is one point in which the accuracy of a statement may be 
questioned. On page 223 the agricultural clubs organized among boys 
and girls of rural districts are referred to as "efforts to organize juvenile 
play." Most agricultural leaders have regarded these clubs as essentially 
educational in origin and function rather than recreational. 

The volume has a well-selected Bibliography and a comprehensive 

Index. 

Cecil C. North 
Ohio State University 



Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Simons. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1921. Pp. xi+341. $3.00. 
In the primary stages of the development of a new field of knowledge 
progress is facilitated by the early publication of the opinions and 
experiences of persons interested in the field. Immature and tentative 
though these publications may be, they yet provide materials out of 
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which a foundation and a theory of more substantial qualities may be 
formulated. In the field of personnel relations the literature of this 
primary sort has already attained such a volume that it would seem 
that the time is at hand when we should expect a closer sifting and 
analysis of facts and principles. Since the author of this volume feels 
that he has, in considerable measure at least, succeeded in setting forth 
such a body of scientific principles and method, his work should be 
evaluated on this basis. 

In common with the greater number of recent writers in the field, 
the author appears guilty of having greatly oversold his subject. He 
writes unhesitatingly of scientific laws when many of us can see only 
hypotheses. This criticism is especially applicable to his discussion of 
"human nature," which he conceives to be the basic characteristic of 
his treatise. He accepts as established the analysis of human nature in 
terms of instincts and closely formulates his principles of management 
around them. Further psychological research may sustain this analysis, 
but so long as it remains so highly controversial among psychologists 
themselves, it would seem more fitting that the student in personnel 
relations should consider the contributions of the psychologists as 
hypotheses rather than data. 

In many respects this work has high merit. It is admirably organ- 
ized, well written, and is replete with concrete facts from experience. 
The author has brought to this task the contributions gained in almost 
a quarter of a century of experience in "nearly all phases of the labor 
movement." Throughout it is a convincing argument for a progressive 
and publicly responsible spirit in management. 

Students in the field of personnel relations will find this book worthy 

of careful study. 

R. W. Stone 
State University of Iowa 



The Human Factor in Business. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+176. 

$2.00. 
One cannot read this latest contribution by Mr. Rowntree without 
being cheered by the prospect of a brighter future in the field of industrial 
relations. As an exposition of the progressive experiences of a large 
and successful industrial organization, it ranks as a classic. The reader 
must be impressed throughout this book by the practical businesslike 



